BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

organizing leader of a race in ideas and industry. These
were notable achievements; but there was another achieve-
ment which was in its way more notable. Without any
advantages of birth or station or training, a member of
an ostracized race, with the doors of social life closed in
his face, Dr. Washington was a gentleman. I recall two
illustrations of this quality of nature, often lacking in
men of great ability and usefulness. The first was in
Stafford House, London, the residence of the Duke of
Sutherland. The older Duke was the lifelong friend of
Queen Victoria; and once, when she was going to Stafford
House, she wrote the Duke that sfie was about to leave
her uninteresting house for his beautiful palace. Nothing
could be more stately than the great hall of Stafford House,
with its two marble stairways ascending to the galleries
above; and when the Duchess of Sutherland, standing on
the dais from which the stairs ascended, received her guests
she reminded more than one of her guests of the splendid
picture drawn by Edmund Burke of Marie Antoinette
moving like a star through the palace of Versailles. On
that evening Dr. Washington was present. At one time
in one of the rooms he happened to be talking with the
duchess and two other women of high rank, two of them
women of great beauty and stateliness. There were some
people present who were evidently very much impressed
by their surroundings. Booker Washington seemed to
be absolutely unconscious of the splendor of the house in
which he was, or of the society in which for the moment
he found himself. Born in a hut without a door-sill, he
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